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Blosse Lynch had to cross no less than ten mountain
ridges by passes ranging in height from over 1000
to 8650 feet. The highest stood farthest inland near
Paradomba, 54 miles south by west of Isfahan. Like
so many other modern travellers, Mr. Lynch was struck
by the highland character of the zone between the coast
and the tableland of the interior. " The mountain range
of Southern Persia, part of the great system of Europe
and Asia, presents a succession of parallel ridges and
valleys from north-west to south-east. To reach the
Persian plateau from the plains of Khuzistan you cross
the grain of the range; but the steep ascents are followed
by more gentle declivities; each wall of rock is but a step
to higher levels, until, after a tedious march of about 200
miles, you discern the features of the open tableland at
an altitude of about 6000 feet above the sea" (Geo. Proc.,
1890, p. 534).

The volcanic Damavand, highest peak of the Elburz
chain fringing the south coast of the Caspian, usually
marked 14,700 feet on the maps, has been fixed by the
Russian Caspian Survey at 18,600, while Napier and
Wells estimate it at 19,429 feet; and Mount Savalan,
between Tabriz and the Caspian, has been raised also
by the Caspian Survey from 11,000 to 14,000 feet.
Damavand, however, was again reduced to 17,930
feet by the Swedish traveller, Sven Hedin, who reached
the summit in 1890. This giant of the Elburz range,
which had first been ascended by Sir Taylor Thomson in
1837, and later by Brugseh Pasha, towers to a height of
nearly 9000 feet above the sedimentary rocks (lias and
Jurassic lime and sandstone) of the adjoining parallel
chains. The crater, which Sven Hedin found to be of
elliptical form, about 1500 yards across, appears to be, if
not quite extinct, certainly quiescent and reduced to the
condition of a solfatara. Eound the edge were large